THE POETIC IMAGE
exercises over poetic images. What they did was to organize their
poems through a logic of fancy. Instead of the dramatic or narrative
argument, there grew up a kind of argument based on the interplay
between fancy and reason. The Metaphysicals pursued this argument
remorselessly, driving the poem from one image to the next along the
chain of fancy, and sometimes ad absurdum. The conceit, as they prac-
tised it, was the fanciful treatment of predominantly intellectual mate-
rial. Because they moved so fast from one image to the next, and also
because the intellectual excitement in their imagery tends to over-
shadow the sensuous element, their conceits are not often highly
evocative: they might be compared to the effect of a finger-nail tap-
ping a wine-glass and the finger then quickly laid on the glass to stop
it ringing.
Strictly speaking, many of their conceits may seem not to fall within
the field of imagery at all: as Johnson said, illustrating the point with
Cowley's lines on Cain and Abel,
I saw him fling the stone, as if he meant
At once his murther and his monument,
'he gives inferences instead of images, and shews not what may be
supposed to have been seen, but what thoughts the sight might have
suggested*. Yet is it true that there is no image there? Do we not catch
a glimpse, through the intellectual word-play, of stones flying and a
cairn risings We can see the distinction more clearly in this passage from
Donne:
Let not thy divining heart
Forethinke me any ill,
Destiny may take thy part
And may thy feares fulfill;
But think that wee
Are but turn'd aside to sleepe;
They who one another keepe
Alive, ne'er parted bee.
The first four lines contain a pure conceit, an intellectual concept
feathered with fancy: in the last four, the conceit broadens out into an
image fwee are but tura'd aside to deepe'), and with that physical
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